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THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO CLASS: So that they might 
learn from first-hand experience how a pig becomes ham, 
bacon, pork chops and lard, the pupils of Westbury, Long 
Island, Junior High School raised a pig of their own. Last 
October they bought a Poland China pig weighing ten 
pounds from a farmer in New Hampshire. The pupils named 
the pig “Fat Stuff,” and kept him in a special animal room, 
under the supervison of the science teacher. By January 17th, 
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. World Wide 
DEEP SNOW IN THE DEEP SOUTH: Rarely does snow 
come to every one of the 48 States. But during the last week 


in January the whole South felt the sting of the worst snow- 


storm and cold spell on record, Winter crops in Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama were hard 
hit. It was freezing weather in all the Southern states, and 
below zero in several. The temperature was 13 below zero 
at Nashville, Tenn. Atlanta, Georgia, took on a heavy coating 
of snow. Photo above shows Atlanta girl with the snowman 


she made. If that’s Rhett Butler we're Scarlett O'Haral 


Acme 
Fat Stuff had grown to 120 pounds. The pupils had become 


fond of him. But the time had come for Fat Stuff to be 
slaughtered. Some of the pupils stayed away from the 
slaughtering, but most of them were present. The science 
teacher explained each operation, as Fat Stuff was killed 
and cut up. Then the home economics class took the dressed 
carcass, and prepared it to be served in the school cafeteria. 
Photo above was taken on Fat Stuff’s last day in school. 


Acme 
THE END OF A GREAT CAREER: Since 1907, Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho has been one of the nation’s 
outstanding leaders. On Jan. 19th, he died in Washington 
at the age of 74. The photo above shows Senator Borah’s 
desk in the Senate chamber. Senator Borah’s personal page, 
Arthur Haight, is gathering together the last papers on the 
Senator’s desk. So that Idaho may have its full representa- 
tion of two Senators, Governor Bottolfsen of Idaho appointed 
a former Senator, John W. Thomas, to serve through the 
present session of Congress. 
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THE BALKANS 
Old trouble area 


In southeastern Europe, six nations 
are huddled together in the jagged 
Balkan Peninsula. These are the Balkan 
nations—Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, Yu- 
goslavia, Rumania, and Hungary. 

Up to last year, there were seven in- 
dependent Balkan nations. But Italy 
seized the smallest of them—Albania. 
(See the map here.) 

“The word Balkan comes from the 
Turkish language. It means “mountains.” 
This word is fitting for the big Balkan 
peninsula, because it is a mountainous 
region. 

The Balkan nations have been in 
trouble for many years. They never 
could get together and co-operate for 
their own good. Frequently they fought 


known as Dobruja. It has been a “foot- 
ball” between Rumania and Bulgaria 
for sixty-five years. 

You can appreciate Rumania’s pres- 
ent uneasiness, with Russia, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary all wanting some Ru- 
manian territory. 

And that is not all of Rumania’s 
troubles. 

Rumania has something which the 
nations of Europe are in great need of 
nowadays. That is OIL. 

Germany needs oil for her military 
planes, tanks, and trucks. Germany is 


ee Res» 


If Rumania says “yes,” it will mean 
that most of Rumania’s oil will pour into 
Germany. Rumania had always been 
selling her oil to various other nations— 
much of it to Great Britain and France. 


As if all this is not mixed up enough, 
here is another fact to mix it up more: 
Many of Rumania’s oil wells are owned 
by British and French companies. A 
few are owned by Shell, a Dutch Com- 
pany, and Standard Oil, an American 
Company. 

On January 17, the Rumanian gov- 
ernment issued a decree, a all oil 
wells under government control. The 
British and French governments pro- 
tested this action. British and French 
companies have spent large sums of 
money in drilling the wells, and build- 
ing refineries. Now will the oil from 
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one another. aN 
: oa Balkan Entente VIENNA, _. en = j 
our of them are now co-operating ili * 8 
in a little league whch is known as the va *~, per ae gs f t ODESSA 
Balkan Entente. Entente (pronounced Sey A , \ 
on-tont) is a French word which means Yee 
“understanding.” Turkey, Greece, Yu- ky “a Y RUMA A 1M. 
goslavia and Rumania have formed this ~ 


Entente. 

The four nations of the Balkan 
Entente are now holding a meeting in 
Belgrade. Government representatives of 
the Entente nations are talking over 
the problem of saving their independ- 
ence and keeping out of the war. 

Hungary and Bulgaria are not mem- 
bers of the Entente. They are on bad 
terms with Rumania, for reasons ex-+ 


plained in the following paragraphs. — 100 200 300 miles— 4 
2 N. Y. Times map fi 

Rumanic Enlarged A STRATEGIC RAILROAD gives Germany direct connection with Rumania’s 
During the war of 1914-1918, the oil fields. Germany needs that oil for her military planes, tanks, trucks. Will Rumania 1 
Balkan nations were mixed up on both let Germany have all the oil she wants? Read the article here. On map above, heavy : 
sides. Rumania was on the side of the hatched line shows route of the important railroad. ‘ 
winning Allies. So when the war was q 


over, Rumania was given a great deal 
of territory. Most of it was taken from 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, which 
was broken up by the Allies. 

The part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire which was given to Rumania 
is known as Transylvania. Now Hun- 
gary wants Transylvania back. 

Also, part of Rumania today used to 
belong to Russia. It is a strip along the 
Russian-Rumanian border known as 
Bessarabia. 

Bulgaria, too, is claiming a piece of 
Rumania, This is the border region 
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demanding that Rumania send more 
oil to Germany. 

Rumania oil is transported to Ger- 
many on a railroad which crosses a part 
of Russian Poland. (See map here.) 
This is a strategic railroad, and Russia 
and Germany are co-operating in im- 

roving it and building military de- 
he for it. 

Now Rumania must decide whether 
to sell more oil to Germany. If Ru- 
mania says “no,” Germany—with co- 
operation from Russia—may send troops 
into Rumania and seize the country. 


these wells be sent to Germany to be 
used in fighting Britain and France? 

Rumania would like to be able to 
sell her oil wherever she pleases, just 
as other independent nations do. 
Rumania depends on her sales of oil to 
provide her with money to buy manu- 
factured goods from foreign nations. 
But if Rumania is forced to sell all her 
oil to Germany, she will have no money 
to buy elsewhere. Germany does not 
pay cash for the oil, but pays for it by 
“barter.” That is, by swapping manu- 
factured goods for the oil. 
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WANDERING ‘SHIP COMES HOME 


U. S. Freighter 
Was Prize of War 


The City of Flint is home after an ex- 
citing journey of 113 days. Much of this 
time was spent in various ports in 
Europe. Twenty-six days were passed 
in the custody of a German prize crew. 
The City of Flint had been seized by 
the German pocket battleship Deutsch- 
land. 

On Oct. 3, 1939, the City of Flint 
New York harbor bound 
for the ports of Manchester and Liver- 
pool in England; Dublin in Eire; and 
Glasgow in Scotland. She carried a 
cargo of oil, machinery, steel, apples, 
flour, canned fruits, lumber, and _ to- 
bacco. 


Warship on the Horizon 


Six days out, 
crew 


sailed from 


several members of the 
working on deck no- 
The first 
Rhoads, joined them, and in 
remarked “It looks 


who were 
ticed a ship on the horizon. 
mate, Mr. 
a tew 
like a man of war.” 

Mr. Rhoads hurried to the bridge, 
and got After one 
look he was sure she was a man of war. 


minutes he 


out his binoculars. 


Ten minutes later he was able to 
make out the German swastika flag. 
Then he noticed that the German war- 


ship was signalling. She hoisted two 
sets of signals. One read LUU, meaning 
“Do not use your radio.” The other read 
CFH, “I am sending a boat.” 
Captain Gainard of the Flint im- 
mediately ordered his ship to stop. 
The sleek German greyhound of the 
sea came closer and stopped off the 
port quarter of the American vessel. 
This placed her in good position to shell 
the radio room in case the Flint’s radio 


meaning 
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operator tried to send a message for 
help. But this was not tried. 

The German warship launched a 
motorboat, which came alongside the 


Flint. Several German officers and a 
detachment of armed guards came 
aboard. 


The German officer in charge, who 
spoke good English, asked to see the 
Flint’s manifest (list of the ship's 
cargo). 

“I see you have a large amount of oil 
aboard,” the German officer said. “That 
is bad, for you know we are at war with 
England.” 

The officer then had his signal man 
send this information to the German 
commander aboard the Deutschland. 

The German commander signalled 
back that he would send a German 
prize crew aboard the Flint, and that 
she would become a prisoner of war. 


The Prize Crew 

The prize crew consisted of the 
captain, one deck officer, one engineer 
officer, one navigator, two radio oper- 
ators, and eleven armed guards. The 
prize crew brought aboard navigating 
instruments, revolvers, bayonets, hand 
grenades, bombs and rifles. 

The German 


captain of the prize 
crew also spoke 


English, and asked 
Captain Gainard to call his crew to- 
gether. The German officer gave a little 
speech, and informed the Flint’s crew 
that the ship was now bound for Ger- 
many, not England. He asked them all 
to co-operate, and if they did so there 
would be no trouble. 

Captain Gainard of the Flint also 
spoke to his crew, and asked them to 
carry on as usual. 

These are the details of how an Amer- 
ican vessel became a prize of war, It 


PHOTO AT LEFT, taken from an air- 
plane which flew out over Chesapeake Bay 
to meet the returning City of Flint, shows 
the vessel’s midships with the American 
flag painted boldly on the side. Note crew 
waving to the aviator and photographer. 


is a thrilling story. Remember, that this 
happened before Congress changed our 
neutrality law. This law now forbids 
American ships to go to the ports of 
nations at war, or enter nearby waters, 

The Flint never got to Germany. The 
German officer in charge didn’t think 
he could run the blockade, so he order- 
ed the Flint into the port at Tromso, 
Norway. There the Flint discharged the 
crew of an English vessel which the 


< = Deutschland had sunk. These English 


sailors had been transferred from the 
Deutschland to the Flint when the 
seizure took place. 

The Flint left Tromso promptly and 
sailed for the Russian port of Murmansk, 
After five days in Murmansk, the Rus- 
sian government officials decided to send 
the Flint out, still in charge of the Ger- 
man prize crew. 


The German officer on the Flint now 
had to decide whether to risk the trip 
to a German port. He decided that the 
risk was too great, and ordered the 
Flint to Tromso again. There Norwegian 
navy officials ordered the ship to leave 
at once. She then sailed through the 
fjords and anchored at Haugesund, Nor- 
way. On the way, a British naval ves- 
sel approached, and threw her search- 
light on the Flint. A Norwegian naval 
vessel, that had been trailing the Flint, 
signalled the British vessel to clear 
away, which she did. 


German Crew Disarmed 
- Then Norwegian navy officials board- 
ed the Flint, disarmed the German prize 
crew, took them ashore, and returned 
the Flint to her rightful master and 
crew, 

The Stars and Strips were run up in 
place of the German swastika, and 
American flags again were painted on 
the sides. The German prize crew had 
painted them out. 

The Flint remained in Norwegian 
waters for two months, while U. S. 
State Department officials discussed the 
problem with Norwegian government 
officials. 

Finally, the Flint’s cargo was taken 
off, and a cargo of iron ore put on. This 
was mainly to provide ballast for the 
Flint on her return crossing. 


Bitter cold weather and storm condi- 
tions held the Flint in Norway another 
ten days. On January. 7, anchor was 
heaved, and the journey to the United 
States begun. The Flint docked in Balti- 
more on January 27. A wild welcome 
was given the C»ntain and his crew. 
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U. S.—Japanese 
Treaty Expires 
It regulated trade 


Less than a century ago, Americans 
knew little about Japan. For that mat- 
ter, not many people anywhere else 
in the world knew much about Japan. 

This was because the Japanese had 
shut themselves off in their island coun- 
try, and preferred not to trade with 
other nations. 

American, British, Dutch and trades- 
men of other strong nations were eager 
to “open up” Japan for trade. The 
United States was so eager to “open 
up” Japan that Commodore Matthew C, 
Perry, in the year 1853, was sent with 
four U. S. warships to see what he could 
do about it. 


Show of Force 


Commodore Perry arrived in Japan, 
and asked Japanese government ws 
ficials to let American trading ships 
enter Japanese ports. The Japanese of- 
ficials would not agree to do this. Com- 
modore Perry told them that he would 
be back in a year for their definite an- 
swer. 

When Perry returned, the Japanese 
still were unwilling to trade. But the 
Japanese knew that they were weak, 
and would be no match in a war against 
the United States. So the Japanese 
agreed to sign a trade treaty 

A few years later, Japan signed sim- 
ilar treaties with Russia, Holland, Eng- 
land and France. 

Ever since Perry’s visit, the United 
States and Japan have traded together, 
according to special trade treaties. But 
last week our Government's treaty with 
Japan expired. And we refused to sign 
another at this time. 


This is an example of how history 
changes the relationship of two nations. 
In Perry’s day, Japan had no desire to 
trade with us. Now Japan is eager for 
our trade. But there are many Amer- 
icans not so eager to trade with Japan 
just now. 


The War in China 


The main reason for this feeling 
against Japan is the war Japan is wag- 
ing in China. The bombings of Chinese 
cities and villages have distressed the 
American people. 

American feeling is directed not 
against the mass of Japanese people, but 
against the military group who are in 
control of Japan’s government. 

Japanese officials in China are trying 
to drive out American businessmen (as 
well as British). The Japanese want 
to have the Chinese market for them- 
velves. 


Because of these actions on Japan’s 
part, our Government is not willing to 
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Philadelphia Inquirer 
We want friendship, but not this way! 


sign a new trade treaty at this time. 
Nevertheless, our trade with Japan is 
going on about as usual. But since there 
is no treaty, trade can be stopped at 
any moment. 

By holding this trade threat over 
Japan, it is our Government's hope that 
Japan will mend her ways. 

As the cartoon above points out, 
Japan buys 57% of her war materials 
from the United States. Americans don’t 
like the thought of bombings by 
Japanese planes using American-made 
gasoline. 


Cotton for Japan 


But there is another side to the story. 
Japan also buys a great deal of raw cot- 
ton from us. We have more cotton than 
we know what to do with, and are only 
too glad to have a customer like Japan. 

It would be a heavy loss to the cot- 
ton states if the Japanese trade were 
cut off. Also, many other American 
groups would lose business if we stop- 
ped trading with Japan. 

But the American people may be will- 
ing to make this sacrifice, if Japan per- 
sists in acting in China without regard 
for American interests there. 


“Christian Front” 
Members Arrested 


G-men seize them 

A group of 17 men who said they 
were members of a “Christian Front” 
organization were arrested in New 
York last week by F. B. I. (Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation) officers under the 
personal direction of J. Edgar Hoover. 

F.B.I. officers are popularly known as 
C-Men, standing for “Government 
Men.” 

The 17 “Christian Fron.” members 
are accused of plotting to overthrow 
the Government of the United States 
by force. Mr. Hoover said that the men 
planned to bomb newspaper offices, 
bridges, and seize power plants and 
banks. He said they planned to set up 
a dictatorship here. 

Guns, ammunition, and bombs were 
found in their hideout, Mr. Hoover re- 
ported. 

The 17 men will be tried in a 
Federal court. They said that they are 
not guilty of the charges against them, 

What Is It? 

What is the “Christian Front”? 

At present, it is not known exactly 
what it is, or how large it is. 

When these 17 “Christian Front” 
members were arrested, many people 
thought of a “Christian Front” organi- 
zation which Father Coughiin has men- 
tioned in his radio broadcasts. 

Father Coughlin is the Reverend 
Charles E. Coughlin, Catholic priest of 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Father Coughlin is widely known 
for his radio speeches. He discusses 
politics and social problen.s, and tries 
to win his listeners over to his opinion. 

In his speeches, and in his weekly 
newspaper, Social Justice, Father 
Coughlin has made favorable mention 
of the “Christian Front.” But he de- 
nies that he encouraged these particu- 
lar 17 men. 

Some people say that Father Cough- 
lin, by his emphasis on the “Christian 
Front,” is arousing religious bitterness. 

Father Coughlin says that a “Chris- 
tian Front” is needed to fight commu- 
nism here. 





DO YOu KNOW YOUR POETS? | Here are five of the most tiene 
American poets, pictured on a new set of postage stamps to be issued this month 
by the U. S. Post Office Department. Left to right: Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 


Whitman, and Riley. 


Can you name one poem by each? These stamps are part 


of the “Famous American” series of 35 stamps to be issued during 1940. The first 
five, issued last month, were famous American authors. As the stamp designs are 
approved by Postmaster Farley, Junior Scholastic will publish photogr: iphs ok them. 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 14 
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Democracy 
What Is It? 


UPPOSE you and some of your 

friends decide to organize a 

club. First, you hold a meeting 
to talk over the rules and regulations 
which will become the club's consti- 
tution. 

Fifteen charter attend 
this first meeting. Each rule, or article 
of the constitution, is read and then 
All the have 
equal rights to express their opinions. 
Then a vote is taken. If a majority 
votes in favor of a rule, it becomes a 
part of the club's constitution. 

The members vote to call their new 
club the Liberty Club. Next, they 
vote for officers. In a close election 


members 


discussed. members 


for president, Jerry Jepson wins by a 
count of 8 to 7 over Bill Detweiller. 

Though Bill Detweiller loses the 
election, he is not the kind of a fellow 
who mopes over a defeat. He is as 
eager as anybody else to have the 
club push right ahead with its plans. 

The first big plan is to build a 
clubhouse. Henry Swartzfager says 
that his father is willing to let the 
club use part of the big lot back of 
the Swartzfager Tenth 
Street. 

All the members pitch in to help 


house on 





a 
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Photograph by Doris Day at Roosevelt Jr. H. 8., Westfield, N. J. 
LEARNING HOW to be a good citizen in a democracy: In the photo above we 


see a group of junior high pupils discussing a problem of our nation. Suppose the problem 
is “unemployment.” To prepare for the discussion, each pupil makes a study of some 
particular part of the problem. The preparation will take many hours of reading and 
study. Then the group gets together, and each pupil tells all he has found out about 
the problem. Later, the group may divide into two sides to have a debate. By discussion 
and debate, pupils learn to listen attentively to opposite points of view. A good citizen 
takes the trouble to learn all sides of a controversy (argument). 


build the clubhouse and to furnish 
it. Several of the members bring 
tools. Others bring lumber, chairs, 
tables, and pictures which their par- 
ents had discarded. 


finished, a group of the members start 
to talk about building a ping-pong 
table. This would require about $4 
worth of lumber and another $1.50 to 
$2 for paddles, balls, and net. 

The question of the ping-pong ta- 
ble is brought up at a meeting. Some 
of the members are opposed to buy- 


A few weeks after the clubhouse is 


ing it now. “Let's buy a radio, in- 
stead,” one of the members says. 

There are arguments for and 
against the ping-pong table, and for 
and against the radio. At one point, 
the argument gets pretty hot, and 
two of the members start calling each 
other names. 





The club preside nt, Jerry Jepson, 
shouts “Order, order. One at a time, 





and stick to the subject. Jim, you 
have the floor now. Dick, you keep 
: quiet until Jim has had his say. Then 
: ’ ’s you have the floor.” 
: He is a good president, this Jerry 
Ca rae Jepson. He knows that each member 
——— is entitled to speak, but if two try to 
caaesaabate> meni 


speak at once, neither one will be 
heard. 


Loder Photograph 
FAMOUS AMERICANS of the past inspire us to carry on the fight for more 
democracy in our country. The photo above shows two junior high girls at the Hall of 
Fame in New York University, looking at the bust of William Penn. In the next niche 
stands the bust of Patrick Henry. These two great men helped pave the way for democracy 
in America. William Penn demanded religious freedom and the right for everybody to 
vote, regardless of race or religion. Patrick Henry believed in freedom of speech. And 
he practised it, at the risk of being put to death by the government against which he spoke, 
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When all the arguments have been 
heard, Jerry calls for a vote. Ten 
members vote for the ping-pong ta- 
ble: five for the radio. 

“We can bring up the question of 
the radio next month, when we have 
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Westinghouse 


ELEKTRO, the Mechanical Man, talks, walks, sings, and smokes. But he can’t think. 
Someone must do that for him. The crowd at the New York World’s Fair watched 
Elektro do his tricks, under the direction of a human operator who turned electrical 
switches. Without a mind, Elektro is only a machine. All human beings have minds, but 
some haven’t learned how to use them to think straight. They are the people who blindly 
do as their leaders tell them to. They act without thinking. In school, you have the 
opportunity to learn how to think. You learn how to decide problems of many kinds. 
You gain experience which will make you a better citizen for our democracy. 


paid for the ping-pong table,” Jerry 
says. 

“Sure,” says Red Murphy, who 
was in the heat of the argument for 
the radio. “And in the meantime 
maybe someone will give us a radio.” 


Tos Liberty Club governs itself 
the democratic way. But there is an- 
other way to run a club, It is the dic- 
tatorship way. Pudge Baldwin, down 
on First Street, runs a club of this 
kind. It’s called Baldwin's Club. The 
members are all willing to kow-tow 
to Pudge. There are never any argu- 
ments in this club, Pudge decides 
everything. If a member starts com- 
plaining, Pudge s says to him: “If you 
don’t like this ‘club. you can get out.” 
You may wonder how Pudge is 

able to keep any members at all. 
Well, there are always some people 
who like to be told what to think and 
what to do. They don't like to take 
the trouble to think for themselves. 
They would rather have some boss 
or dictator doing it for them, They 
don't like responsibility. They never 
learned how to govern themselves. 
They make poor citizens in a democ- 
Tracy. 


|. # citizens of the Democracy of the 
United States, we want to know 
everything we can about democracy. 
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The word democracy comes to us 
from the ancient Greeks. Demos, in 

Greek, means “the people.” The last 
part of the word means “rule” or “gov- 
ernment.” Thus, the word democracy 
means “the people rule.” 

The people, by voting, decide who 
shall represent them in the govern- 
ment. When the ballots have been 
counted, there is always a losing side. 
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The losers continue to have the right 
of free speech, -just as the winners 
have. The losers may use this free- 
dom to win more voters over to their 
side for the next election. 

This right of free speech and free 
press is very important in a democ- 
racy. If we were not allowed to speak 
and write as we pleased, democracy 
would die and dictatorship would 
take its place. 

In a dictatorship, the people can- 
not take sides; they cannot vote. 
They aren't even allowed to listen to 
radio programs from foreign coun- 
tries, for fear they might hear some- 
thing their own government does not 
want them to hear. 

But in a democracy the people are 
not afraid of new ideas. Maybe some 
of the new ideas are good and ought 
to be tried! 

Our democracy is far from perfect. 
We need to make it stronger. 

More schools and libraries, parks 
and playgrounds will help to make it 
stronger. 

Better medical facilities and hos- 
pitals will help to make it stronger. 

Jobs for the unemployed will help 
to make it stronger. 

In a democracy the pe ople govern 
themselves. To succeed in doing this, 
they must be trained as boys and 
girls in the kind of citizenship which 
giv es stre ngth to a democrac y. 


* This is the first of four articles in the 
“Man Advancing” series which will deal 
with democracy. 





Owen Reed at Madison Square Garden 


CO-OPERATION means that each person helps the other person in getting some- 


thing done. In playing a game, we have another word for co-operation. The word is 


“teamwork.” 


Imagine your team’s chance of winning if you tried to play the whole 


game yourself, ignoring your teammates! You've got to play for the good of the team. 
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AMBI was the leader of all 
B the deer in the forest. He was 
a majestic buck, his head 
gravely proud, his dark eyes luminous 
and serene. Crowded with his mighty 
antlers, many-branched and armed 
with long bright points, he moved 
through the forest like a king. 

Now then, Bambi's 
duties as leader permitted it, he came 
to see how his family was faring. 
They were immensely proud of him. 
Faline, his mate, would greet him 
with head raised, eyes shining. His 
twin children, the girl Gurri and the 
boy Geno, would tremble with ner- 
vousness and excitement at sight of 
him. 

During 


and when 


Faline 
and the children made friends with 
the animals and birds in the forest. 
Their best friends were 
Rolla, and her children, 
Boso. 


Bambis absence, 


the doe, 

Lana and 
But Bambi’s family was well- 
liked by other animals too. Perri, the 
chattering warned them 
when danger was approaching. The 
timid hare liked to talk to them. The 
magpies gossiped about them, scold- 
ed them, but were fond of them. 


squirrel, 


All the animals and birds in the 
forest had one thing in common— 
their fear of the thunder-stick and 
Him. ' 
man and his deadly weapon, the gun, 
They were also puzzled by Him, 
There seemed to be different kinds 
of Him. There was the He who came 
in the early spring with his gun to 
kill. Then there was the brown He 
(the forest gamekeeper), who was 
sometimes kind to them. 


By these words they meant 


if the summer, Gurri had been at- 
tacked by a fox. The brown He had 
taken her to His home at the edge 
of the The forest animals 
were frantic, but Bambi kept cool, 
He found where Gurri was, and day 
after day 


forest. 


he concealed himself in a 
covert nearby, watching and waiting 
for a chance to go to Gurri. 


Finally Bambi ventured out at 
night. He followed a beaten path to 
the brown He’s house, and found 


Gurri caged in behind a wire fence. 
When Bambi, she tried 
again and again to jump the fence, 
but it was too high for her. 

“You must learn,” Bambi told her, 
himself discouraged. 


Gurri saw 


This story is from Bambi’s Children by 
Felix Salten. It is reprinted here by per- 


mission of the publishers, Bobbs-Merrill, 
New York. 
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BAMBI’S CHILDREN 


By Felix Salten 


‘Til practice!” Gurri cried. “Tl 
succeed, you'll see!” 

“That's the spirit,” Bambi said. “I'll 
return every night and we'll practice 
together. Don’t lose heart.” 

The next day the brown He saw 
Bambi’s tracks. He turned to Gurri. 

“So they're coming for you, are 
they? You must be pretty important,” 
he said. “Well, I guess your wounded 
shoulder must be about healed at 
that.” 

He swung a gate in the fence wide 
open. Gurri didn’t move. 

“All right take your time! You're 
free to go any time you want.” 

At last Gurri realized what had 
happened. She rushed through the 
gate, across the fields, and into the 
forest where Bambi waited for her. 

After that Bambi's prestige in the 
forest was increased even more. All 
during the fall the animals talked 
about his miraculous rescue of Gurri. 
Their wonder and astonishment grew 
less only as winter came. Then they 
could think of nothing but their 


ute 


struggle to survive the cold and lack 
of food. Snow lay deep in the forest 
pathways. The deer: could scarcely 
find enough grass to keep alive. 

As the cold relaxed it’s grip and 
food was more y'entiful, ‘ie old fear 
of Him returned. In the early spring 
hunters came to the forest. They 
drove stakes in the ground at regular 
intervals. Later they would come 
back. There would be men with guns, 
and men called loaders who helped 
reload the guns. Also there would be 
men called beaters who drove the 
small game into the space enclosed 
by the stakes, where the hunters 
could shoot them, or so worried the 
birds with their shouts that they rose 
from cover and were shot. During 
this great slaughter, the hunters 
often killed the large animals by 
mistake. Many deer lost their lives 
at this time. 

Bambi knew what would soon be 
happening. One sunny morning he 
visited his family’s sleeping place. 
He moved with quiet purpose, un- 





Illustrations by Erna Pinner from “Bambi’s Children.” 


Bambi was the leader of all the deer. He moved through the forest like a king. 
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Bambi sometimes came to see how his family were faring. 


hurried, 
muscle. 

“Hunters have been in the forest,” 
he said quietly. 
for us today.” 

“Hunters!” Faline shuddered. 
mean it is the time?” 

“I think so.” The great buck ex- 
amined Gurris shoulder. “Your 
wound seems to be quite healed.” 

“Yes, Father.” 

Bambi said nothing. He was think- 
ing of this Him and that Him he had 
seen driving fresh-out stakes into the 
ground at regular intervals. He turn- 
ed his plan over in his mind, testing 
each link of it for some recognizable 
flaw. It seemed secure. 

“Follow me,” he said gently. 


yet with urgency in every 


“There'll be no sleep 


“You 


They fell in béhind him, Faline 
trembling, Geno stolidly trying to 
conceal his nervousness, Gurri almost 
with elation. Unlike most of the 
bucks at this season of the year, Bam- 
bi had kept his crown and following 
those branching antlers was a simple 
undertaking. 

He led them back to that section of 
the forest he had haunted when he 
sought to rescue Gurri. He had no- 
ticed that game tracks there were 
sparse. All the animals fought shy of 
coming near Him. Even the deer who 
fed on the oats the brown He put out 
for them hurried through the fringes 
_ of the forest when their appetite was 
satisfied, and hid themselves within 
its depths. 

Bambi took his charges to the 
covert where he himself had lain 
when Gurri was the brown He’s cap- 
tive. Stripped of summer's foliage 
it was, of course, much thinner than 
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before; but still he did not hesitate. 
Taking no heed of Faline’s terrified 
protests, he crossed the well-worn 
path, which led to the place where 
the brown He lived, and stopped. 

“Now we must separate,” he said, 
“each one going to his own place.” 

“But supposing one of us is 
caught?” Geno tried to keep his trust 
in Bambi, but the close scent worried 
him. 

“If that should be, the one who is 
taken must sacrifice himself,” Bambi 
said, “but I believe we shall be quite 
safe.” 

“I wish we had brought Rolla and 
the children,” Faline sighed. 

“It would hav e been impossible to 
bring so many,” Bambi replied, “but 
I spoke with them. I hope they'll be 
all right.” 

“Shall I lie here?” Gurri asked. 

“Yes, that looks safe.” 

“Here's a big place.” Geno raised 
his head above a bramble. “Mother 
and I could hide here together.” 

“I think that would be better, Bam- 
bi,” whispered Faline. “He’s still 
nervous, you know.” 

“Very well,” Bambi agreed. “Now 
when He comes, behave as though 
you were rocks. Do not move. Don't 
even breathe more than you have to, 
especially when _ the great 
starts.” 


“Yes, Father,” 


noise 
they murmured, 


tn day wore on. In perfect si- 
lence, in de sathly stillness, the roe- 
deer lay concealed. Around the bush 
roots snow had melted, leaving hum- 
mocks of brown and lifeless grass. 
They melted into it, pressing deep 
down to the cold security of earth. 


The sun swung up above the trees. 
Shadows advanced before it like 
searching black fingers. At long last 
came the sound of human voices. A 
flock of birds flew up from their 
search for food. The flapping of their 
wings sounded, in that tense, expect- 
ant air, like thunderclaps. The silence 
reigned: the dull, ingrowing quiet of 
fear. 

The breeze was sour with the man- 
ifold scents of Him; the sound of 
voices carried on it. 

The gamekeeper admonished: “Re- 
member, gentlemen, youre using 
shot. No large game. And leave the 
owls alone.” 

The hunters stepped into the wood, 
each with his loader. They took their 
positions by the stakes driven into 
the frozen ground. The beaters fol- 
lowed them to take up their positions. 

The roe-deer did not move. 

At last, from the far distance, from 
the deep interior of the forest, came a 
note of music. It was the signal horn. 
Close, very close, another answered 
it. 

Immediately pandemonium broke 
loose. The beaters rushed to beat the 
trees with sticks and branches. Their 
voices .nade great roarings: 

“Ho, there! Ho, ho, ho!” 
“Yah! Yah, yah, yah-ha!” 

The sleeping trees said nothing. 
Their branches cracked, their dried 
up twings flew in all directions. 

“Come on! Up, there! Get up!” 

“Ho! Ho, ho, ho, there!” 

The roe-deer could hear the pheas- 
ants floundering aimlessly about, un- 
willing to fly, knowing too well the 
fate that lay in store for those that 
flew. Yet nerves could stand so much, 
no more. A young bird broke. Ten, 
twenty followed it. The air was full 
of the flapping of their urgent wings. 

“Bang, bang! Bang, bang!” went 
the thundersticks. 

“Bravo, you bagg 
ly,” cried a voice. 

The creaking of the cart that fol- 
lowed the hunters was heard. The 
beaters began their violence again. 

Geno said fearfully, “It's farther 
away.” 


ed that one nice- 


Faline raised her head. “Yes,” she 
agreed, “I think it is. But keep your 
head down.” 

They saw Bambi cautiously raise 
himself from cover. The shi ,dows of 
the trees reached out and took him. 
He was gone. 

“Oh, dear,” Faline said, 


he'll be all right!” 


“I hope 
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“I don’t know what we'd do with- 
out Father,” Gurri said wistfully. 

“My belly’ s cold. I’m stiff,” Geno 
grumble “d. 

“Patience, my son. You must learn 
how to rest yourself by moving no 
more than an ear or an eyelid.” 

A fresh salvo of shots broke out, 
but farther away. Bambi reappeared, 

“All right,” he said, “Get up.” 

Geno tried to, staggering on numb 
legs. 

“Some ‘thing terrible has happened 
to me,” he quavered. “My legs won't 
work.” 

Bambi smiled deep in his eyes. 
“You'll be all right. Walk a little.” 

Geno tried, his knees buckling. He 
felt agonies as blood began to flow 
through his body. 

“Oh,” he cried, “oh! y 

“Kee p trying, son.” 

A shout broke out from the depths 
of ote forest. 

“A fox! There goes a fox!” 

Firing began again. 

A how! was he ard from the bushes. 

“Hi, take will you! You're 
going to kill someone in a minute!” 

T oe gamekeeper cried: 

liste *n, don’t kill the beaters!” 

- pido d laugh and a tremulous 
re ply: “Sorry, | saw him moving.” 

“He won't be mov ing longer if you 
don't watch what you're doing!” 

“There he goe »s! Look!” 

A single 

“Oh, 
over!” 


it easy, 


shot rang out. 
nice shot! Bowled him right 


ee JIWLY the hunt moved away, 
describing a great circle through the 
forest. Slowly, too, the day waned. 
Dusk spun its first thin webs and 


with it, meshed within it, came 


peace. The cries of the hunters, the 
resounding of the thunder-sticks, 
were stilled. 

Slowly, too, the day waned. 


Dusk spun its first thin webs and 
with it, meshed within it, came peace. 
The cries of the hunters, the resound- 
ing of the thunder-sticks, were stilled. 

Bambi said quietly, 
go. Now it is over.” 

There was sadness in his voice, 
sorrow for those who would no longer 
lead their harmless hves within the 
There was relief, 
too, that he and his were not among 
the dead. 

Faline said, “Why must this hap- 
pen, Bambi? Why must we always 
undergo this terror? 

Bambi sighed. He knew no answer. 


“Now we can 


forest's ftastnesses. 
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Snow 
By Walter de la Mare 


No breath of wind, 
No gleam of sun— 
Still the white snow 
Whirls softly down— 
Twig and bough 
And blade and thorn 
All in an icy 

Quiet, forlorn. 
Whispering, rustling, 
Through the air, 

On still and stone, 
Roof—everywhere, 
It heaps its powdery 
Crystal flakes, 

Of every tree 

A mountain makes; 
Till pale and faint 

At shut of day, 
Stoops from the West 
One wintry ray. 

And, feathered in fire, 
Where ghosts the moon, 
A robin shrills 

His lonely tune. 





This poem used by _— 
sion of Henry Holt a Com- 
pany, publishers, New York. 


Mourning held its silent court 
among the trees. There were those 
that were dead. There were those 
that were maimed and crippled who, 
by the laws of the forest, would die. 

Slowly, in single file, the roe-deer 
took their path for home, Bambi in 
front, Gurri bringing up the rear. 
They passed a pheasant lying quietly 
in a bank of snow. His metallic feath- 
ers shone, but his eyes were dull. 

“What is it, pheasant?” Gurri asked. 

The bird’s small head was proudly 
borne. “It is nothing,” it said. “I have 
an appointment, that is all.” 

“An appointment!” Gurri was sur- 
prised. “Here, on the ground?” 

“Yes,” the bird replied, “here—on 
the ground.” 

“How very strange,” Gurri said. 
“If I had wings, I'd keep all my ap- 
pointments in “the trees. 

“Yes,” the bird said, “I always have. 
But when the time comes, this one 
must be kept wherever you may be.” 

Gurri felt terror grip her heart. 

“I don't understand,” she faltered. 

The pheasant’s eyes had closed. 
“This,” he murmured, dying, “is the 
great migration.” 

Bambi paused. 

“Come, Gurri,” he said, “there is 
nothing to be done.” 


, pee ee 
fos ont race... mb “Tpewad ty ig me Dt 
er ety an ‘ er oP gee tk ye 





Wouu aching heart, Gurri obeyed 
his summons. Somewhere a faint 
voice called to them. 

“Faline, oh, Faline, Ma’am, 
you see me? 

They stopped aghast. 

“It’s the hare!” Geno cried. 

“Yes,” said the voice, “it’s the poor 


old hare.” 
Faline sobbed, 


don’t 


“Oh, dear hare,” 
“you ‘re not badly hurt?” 

“Really, I swear I don't know, 
Ma’am. It’s my front paw...” 

They found him crouching in a 
patch of reeds where he had crawled. 

Bambi said, “What is it, my 
friend?” 

“Oh, Bambi!” the hare said. dole- 
fully. “Really, if I had known you 
were here I wouldn’t have bothered.” 

“You mustn't talk like that, friend 
hare.” Bambi’s own heart was heavier 
with extra grief. 

“Friend!” the hare muttered 
proudly, “That's what I told them all. 
Bambis my very good friend, I said. 
It made a difference, too. But He,” 


the hare’s ears drooped, “He didn’t 
understand.” 
“But you're alive,” Gurri said 


cheerfully. 

“And while there's life, 
hope,” added Geno. 

“Do you really think so?” the hare 
inquired. “You know, I've never had 
much hope. Hope's for more import- 
ant beings than I. All I ever really 
wanted was a little peace and a 
dandelion growing near by .. .” 

“I'm sure youll have them both,” 
Faline said. 

“Thank you, Ma'am. You know, 
I've been second to none in my ad- 
miration for you. Second to none, I 
swear it by my ears . . . But now, I 
can't hobble, do you see, Ma’am, I'm 
here, and here | stay.” 

“That's just what you mustn't do,” 
objected Bambi. “Tomorrow He will 
come searching for the wounded, and 
those He finds He'll slay with the 
thunder-stick. You must make shift 
to hide.” He looked around. “Come,” 
he encouraged, “there’s good cover 
here, not very far for you to go.” 

“Please make the effort, 
urged Faline. 

“I'll try, Ma’am, if you say so.” 

“You must,” said Geno. 

Painfully the hare rose. His in- 
jured paw dragged uselessly across 
the snow but, hobbling painfully, he 
made the shelter of a thicket. 

“There,” said Faline joyfully. 


there's 


hare,” 
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“There's even a little grass. Stay ver 
quietly now. Don’t move at all. I'm 
sure you'll soon be better.” 

“Why, Ma'am, that’s very good of 
you. I'll stay here just as you say. 
Oh dear, I’m glad to see you are all 
well. Oh, baliews me, Ma’am, I am.” 

“Thank you, hare,” said Faline. 
“We'll come to see you just as soon 
as possible.” 

They left him in his hideaway 
panting slightly with his pain, but 
with new hope. 

“How brave they all are when 
they've been hurt,” mused Gurri. 


“Yes, in the end, they're brave,” 
said Faline. 
Bambi was a little way ahead. 


Suddenly he stopped, wheeled and 
plunge d into the Rehes. Frightened, 
the others hurried after him. 

“What is it, Bambi?” gasped 
Faline but she did not need an an- 
swer. Stretched in front of Bambi lay 
a roe-deer. 


“Rapo,” Bambi cried, “are you bad- 
ly hurt?” 
The roe-deer slightly raised his 


head, uncrowned because of the sea- 
son. 

“Ah, Bambi!” he gasped. 
bad.” 

“Don't give way,” 
“Don't lose heart.” 

But even as he spoke, he saw the 
holes in the roe-deer’s breast. Rapo 
breathed with difficulty. 

“Tm afraid I didn't 
enough .. 

His great eyes opened, They heard 
the rattle in his throat. 

He died. 


“Yes, it’s 


Bambi implored. 


learn fast 
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Baar and his family made slow 
progress onthat melancholy trek back 
to the sleeping place. They paused 
here and there to visit this injured 
animal or that. Geno and Gurri never 
ceased to marvel at the fortitude of 
the wounded pheasants. Not even the 
severest injury could break their 
pride. With shattered wings they 
were not dismayed in their efforts to 
ascend, still hopeful after a thousand 
failures. 

“Do you a they don’t feel 
pain as we do?” Geno asked. 

Gurri wrinkled her forehead be- 
tween her eyes. “They must feel it,” 
she decided. “Birds are queer crea- 
tures, different from us. They have 
great pride.” 

“Perhaps it’s because they can 
fly,” suggested Geno. “How could a 
thing with wings be humble?” 

“Do you suppose there’s any place 
where He is not?” 

“How can there be? The land 
finishes at the forest’s edge.” 

“But it doesn’t. Don't forget I've 
been beyond that, and from the place 
where the brown He kept me, I 
could see the land going on for- 
ever. 

“Well, there must be Hes there, 
or the birds would go. They can fly 
far. Some of them tell the tallest 
stories, about pools so big that it 
takes weeks to fly across them.” 

“Perhaps it’s true.” 

They hurried on and at last they 
came to the sleeping place. 

“Well,” Bambi sighed, “now 
can eat.” 

Geno and Gurri were already feed- 
ing. 

“You don’t know how good it 
tastes,” Geno mumbled; but Gurri 
stopped. 

“How can we enjoy our food know- 
ing what has happened today,” she 
cried. 

Bambi said, “Those who live must 
eat. That is the law.” 

“Your father is right, Gurri,” Faline 
said. “How can we be sure this is 
the end? It is our duty to conserve 
our strength.” 

Gurri rejoined them. The food was 
good after their exhausting experi- 
ences. They ate so heartily they 
didn’t notice that Bambi had left 
them again. He had work to do. 


you 
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SHORT STORIES by the best writers appear 
every week in Junior Scholastic. The variety of 
reading you get in Junior Scholastic will help you 
to become a better-educated person. Now is the 
time to order your subscription for the new sem- 
ester. See your teacher about this. 




















Ericson in Colliers 


SOME FUN 


Fos the following tidbits of humor 
and so forth, we are indebted to Libby 
Stanton, conductor of the column, 
“Tail Light” in the Collinwood Spot- 
light, publication of Collinwood High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Daffy Definitions 

What’s a sandwich? 

A sandwich is a thing that if you 
carry your lunch, wax paper is the stuff 
you wrap it in. 

What They Said 

What the Egyptian pyramid said to 
the Egyptian palm tree: 

“Confidentially, it sphinx.” 

What the theo said to the crim- 
inal on the scaffold: 

“It’s noose to me.” 


Hi Yo, Silver! 
Hi Yo, Silver! Everywhere] 
Tonto lost his underwe: ar. 
Tonto say “Me no care,” 
Lone Ranger buy me streamline pair.” 


Joke of the Week | 

A JSA button goes to Regina War- 
rin, 13, of Grade 8, St. John’s School, 
Dunellen, N. J., for sending in the 
following joke: 

One ink spot said to the other ink 
spot: “Gee, you're looking blue.” 

The other ink spot replied: “Well, 
you would be, too, if your father 
was in the pen.” 

_ . . 

Send in the best new joke you've heard, 
or one you have made up, to the JSA (Junior 
Scholastic Achievement) Club, 19th floor, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. Save 
postage by using a penny postcard. 

Attention, Student Editors 

Editors of grade school and junior high 
magazines pak newspapers are respectfully 
requested to place the Editor of Junior 
Scholastic on their mailing lists, to receive 
copies of their papers. Junior Scholastic 
will <r the best jokes from these papers, 


publishing a full credit line (name of paper 
and school) with each joke reprinted. 
Junior Scholastic’s address is: 250 East 


43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BIB and TUCK 


“H'yall” is the cry at Jefferson 
when Tuck takes lead as Kay Kyser 


B: was practically panic-strick- 
en when she heard that 
both Bill Tooterberg and Su- 
san Bundy were absent from school 
the day of the Jay-Cee meeting. Bill 
was preside nt and Susan vice-presi- 
dent of the Jay-Cees—and that left 
Bib, the to preside. At 
least, she suppose -d it did. She'd just 
been studying “the executive branch 
of the National government” 
and that’s things worked 
there. Just to be sure, though, Bib 
stopped after civics class, and asked 
Miss Bird about it. 

“Why, yes, the secretary would be 
the next high officer,” said Miss Bird. 
“But you won't mind presiding, Bib. 
It's no more than standing up before 
the class.” 

Bib wasn't so sure she agreed with 
that, but she didn't tell Miss Bird so. 
It wasn't that she minded standing 
up before the Jay-Cees (and there 
never was much “business” except 
the report of the Project committee ), 
but Hazel Wycoft and that other 
ninth grader girl were so—so bossy. 
Always butting into somebody else’s 
speech, too. Even Bill, who was a 
ninth grader, as well as president, 
had a hard time keeping order some- 
times. 

Bib tried not to worry about it 
during the day, but she was still a 
little nervous when she went to the 
meeting after school. She had to swal- 
low twice to get her heart out of her 
throat before she said, “The meeting 
will please come to order. . . . In the 
absence of both the president and 
the vice-president, it is my duty to 
preside. So I'm going to ask Mopsy 
Ryan to serve as secretary, in my 
pl: ace. will you call the roll 
and read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing? That is, if 
read my writing,” 
ing a bright pink. 

While the 
read, 


secretary, 


in Civics, 
the way 


Mopsy, 


if you can... I mean, 


Bib added, blush- 


minutes were being 
Bib had a chance to cool off 
After the minutes were 
approved, she called for the report 
of the chairman of the Project com- 
mittee, who was Soap Sanderlin. 
“Madame pres— chairman,” Soap 
corrected himself. “The Project com- 
mittee had a very—successful confer- 
ence with Mr. Slocum about Assem- 


somewhat. 
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bly programs. . . . But first, let me re- 
port that Mr. Slecuns said he was 
pleased with our campaign for better 
manners in Assembly. He thinks that 
our posters have made the trouble- 
makers realize that all their shrill 
whistling, clapping in unison, and 
stomping of feet were just kid stuff! 
He said the main problem now was 
inattention. So | breezed right in and 
asked him what he thought of the 
Jay-Cees putting on a few snappy 
student programs. Not that there was 
anything wrong with the regular As- 





Illustration by Kate Tracy 
Tuck really had Kay Kyser down pat! 


semblies, I said, but just that we'd 
like to try our hand at a few sure-fire 
hit programs. Then I told him about 
our ideas for an Information, Please, 
a Dr. I. Q., or a Klass of Musical 
Knowledge program. He was de- 
lighted, said go to it. So there you 
are. All we have to do is to decide 
which one!” 

“Well, I think a—” Hazel Wycoff 
started to give her opinion. 

“Please, Hazel,” Bib said, deter- 
mined to keep order. “Soap still has 
the floor.” 

“Oh, all right,” Hazel said, and 
then added, “I'm sorry.” 

“I guess that’s about all, anyhow,” 
Soap said, “except that Bill and I 





rather favored the musical program, 
At least, for a starter. We could have 
Joe Hornblower and his Hep Cats 
do the musical numbers. But, of 
course, it would take somebody good 
to swing the Kay Kyser part. Some- 
body with plenty of pep—like Tuck 
Tucker!” 

“Yeah, Tuck.” 

“Tuck would be solid .. 

“Yeah, boy!” 

There were so many cries of ap- 
proval that Bib couldn't keep order, 
for a moment. But she finally got 
things in hand, and the Jay-Cees 
unanimously voted a Klass of Musi- 
cal Knowledge with Professor Tuck 
Tucker at the “mike” for the next 
Tuesday's assembly. 

Bib could hardly wait to tell Tuck 
about his new job. He tried to be non- 
chalant about it, but secretly he was 
tickled pink. He hung over the radio 
listening to both the broadcast and 
rebroadcast of the Kay Kyser pro- 
gram that week. He borrowed Ham 
Zeigler's older brother's cap and 
gown, and wore it around the house 
all the time. Twice Bib caught him 
practicing in front of the hall mirror! 

Bib and Soap had charge of sorting 
the questions submitted by the stu- 
dents. They also selected the ones to 
be used on the program. On Monday, 
each of the three grades held a meet- 
ing and elected two representatives. 
They were to be the “six scholars” 
to answer the questions. 

On Tuesday morning, the “schol- 
ars” were seated on the stage when 
the students marched into assembly. 
Joe Hornblower and his Hep Cats 
were also on the stage. Prof. Tucker 
didn’t appear until everybody was 
assembled. Then he came swoopin 
in. His cap was cocked on his a i 
and his gown was hanging off his 
shoulders. He wore horn-rimmed 
specs and was grinning from ear to 
ear. He really had Kay Kyser down 
pat! And to make the program still 
more funny, Tuck brought with him 
a fake “mike” which he made by 
sticking a tomato can on the end of 
a lamp stand. 

““Mornin’ folks. H’yall?” he 
drawled. “And a right merry old wel- 
come to each and every one of you 
to this Klass of Musical Knowledge. 
Here beside me you see six bright 
and shining scholars, ready and 
waiting to air out their brain cells. 
The august judges are knitting their 
beards. Here Tuck glanced 
back at Mr. Slocum, Miss Bird, and 
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Mr. Ding, the band director, who 
were seated on the stage. Everybody 
laughed, as Tuck went on, “So, ye's 
go, students, ye’s go! Our first ques- 
tion is from Mistuh Pete Mannheim 
of home room 307, 9 B. He wants 
you, Miss Dora Webster, to name 
the march we came in by, tell who 
composed it, and give two other 
marches by the same composer.” 

Dora said right off that the march 
was High School Cadets by John 
Philip Sousa, and with a little hinting 
and humming from Tuck, she named 
two more Sousa marches: Lights Out 
and Semper Fidelis. 

The next question was to identify 
the theme song of a popular band, as 
played by the Hep Cats. It 
Cricket Ryan’ s question. 

“Oh ... oh, I know that!” Cricket 
exclaimed, and then rattled on, “It’s 
Bob Crosby's Summertime and I 
know who wrote it because he’s my 
very favorite—George Gershwin, and 
it’s from Porgy and Bess, and two 
others he wrote... .” 

“Whoa there, hold ‘er, Newt!” Tuck 
cried. “All you had to do was name 
the theme song. Oh, Miss Cricket, 
how you do go on!” 

The program was off to a fast start, 
and it kept going all the way. There 
were some good questions and some 
funny answers, such as when Tim 
Leftwich had to tell the difference 
between falsetto, libretto, and Rigo- 
letto. Tim said he thought the last 
was some sort of spaghetti. Even 
Tim laughed when he found out it 
was a grand opera. 

After the program was over, Tuck 
got lots of congratulations for the 
way he played “the Professor, and 
everybody around school started say- 
ing “H’yall?” as a greeting. That 
same afternoon Tuck was swinging 
down the corridor trying to make 
science lab in nothing flat, and almost 
bumped into someone. 

“H yall?” Tuck said, without think- 
ing, and then realized it was Mr. 
Slocum! 

“Oh ...” Tuck started to apologize, 
but Mr. Slocum was a jump ahead of 
him. “Okay, Professor,” he came back 
at Tuck, “H’yall?” 


Ww as 


—Gay HEAp. 


% KEEP UP WITH BIB AND TUCK. 
New subscribers will be glad to know that 
Bib and Tuck are old favorites of Junior 
Scholastic readers. They appear here twice 
a month (every other issue), always in 
some new experience with the crowd at 
Jefferson Junior High. 
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JSA Club 


Rhyme of a Western Farmer 


By GLADYS UPTHAGROVE 
Bertrand, Nebr., Junior H. 8, 
Age 11. Grade 7 


The wind doth blow 

To bring us dust. 

It seldom brings us rain, 
Why does it blow 

With wailing gust 

A cloud across the plain? 
To bring some hope, 

A little cheer 

To sad, despairing hearts? 
We humans grope, 

And each New Year 

Again our hoping starts, 
Now this time, we say, 
The rain will surely come, 
The horse we get, 

The plow we set 

To toil till set of sun. 

But dust we are, 

To dust again 

The wind will soon return us, 
So back to earth 

Each farmer goes, 

And dust our efforts earn us. 


A Leaf 
By ANNE OAS 
Paw Paw School, Paw Paw, Mich, 

Age 13. Grade 8 
A leaf came down, 
And as it fell 
I dreamed of the stories 
That it could tell. 
Of warm spring rains 
And summer dew, 
And storms that rage 
As lions do. 


Of squirrels that chatter 
On branches wide; 

And birds that strive 
Their nests to hide. 

A leaf came down, 

And as it fell, 

] dreamed of the stories 
That it could tell. 


Night in the Woods 
By ANNE OAS 
Paw Paw School, Paw Paw, Mich, 

Age 13. Grade 8 
THE pale new moon was sliding 
over the hill to throw its silvery beams 
into the deep purple shadows that 
filled the forest. In the thicket a tawny 
doe was resting, with her soft brown 
eyes wide with caution, for the night- 
time holds the most dangers for her 
fawns. A coyote howled, then sped 
away in a silver streak; and down in 
the valley its mate answered, sending 
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JSA WINNER! This snow scene, photo- 
graphed by Ruth Stalzle, 12, Grade 8A, 
Horace Mann Junior H. S., Denver, Colo- 
rado, wins JSA recognition for Ruth. The 
scene, in the back yard of her home, was 
taken with a Cartridge Hawk-Eye camera, 
No. 2, Model C. Have you taken any pic- 
tures which you would like to submit for 
JSA consideration? Send them to the 
Junior Scholastic Achievement Club, 19th 
floor, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





up its wild wail to the stars. Then 
all was silent. A golden streak flashed 
across the dark azure sky, and an- 
other. The birds rose to greet the 
dawn and the doe breathed freely 
once more. 


JSA Membership 


Would you like to have your own original 
work considered for pubfic ation in Junior 
Scholastic? If s, send your contributions to 
the Junior Scholastic Achievement (JSA) 
Club, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Any boy or girl in the 6th, 7th, 8th, or 
9th grades may send in contributions. You 
may send verse, short 
stories, letters, short 
essays, photographs, 
cartoons or puzzles, 
If your work is ac- 
cepted, vou will re- 
ceive a red, white 
and blue button with 
the letters “|SA” 
printed in the center. (See cut above.) 

Be sure to include your name, age, home 
address, school and grade. You must also 
have your teacher's signature below the 
statement: “This is to certify that to the 
best of my knowledge the work submitted 
is the original work of this pupil.” 








Choice of charms and insignia for class or 


club. Write today for our FREE 
showing newest designs. 

Cc. K. GROUSE co. 

N. Attleboro, Mass. 


1940 book 


303 Bruce Avenue 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


White House Conference 
on Children of U. S. A. 


At the invitation of President Roose- 
velt, 200 educators, social workers, re- 
ligious leaders and other prominent 
persons held a conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last week. The conference 
was called the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy. 

The conference discussed the needs 
of American children. It worked out a 
ten-year program for helping Ameri- 
can children, and seeing to it that chil- 
dren have a chance for happy, useful 
lives. 

President Roosevelt spoke to the con- 
ference. He said that one way to help 
the children is to help their families 
earn more money. 


The President said that he approved 
of four suggestions made by the con- 
ference to help American children and 
their families. These are: 

1. Provide permanent homes for at 
least 1,000,000 people who now are 
migratory (travel from place to place in 
search of work.) In migratory Emilies, 
children often do not have a chance to 
go to school. 

2. Form a committee of private citi- 
zens to study resources for recreation 
(playgrounds, parks, hobbies, clubs, 
ete.). 

8. Provide complete health care for 
new-born children and their mothers. 

4. Appoint a committee to study 
nutrition (the healthful use of different 


kinds of food). 





POLAND 


Government in Refuge 

Poland, as an independent nation, 
does not exist. It has been conquered 
and divided between Germany and 
Russia. 

This is the fourth time in history that 
Poland has been divided among other 
nations. Always before, Poland has risen 
up again after a certain length of time. 
Will Poland rise up for the fourth time? 

The answer to this question, of 
course, lies in the future. Meanwhile, 
the government of Poland is carrying 
on. It has taken refuge in Paris, France. 
There a council of sixteen members is 
working for Poland’s independence. 

Last week, a president of this coun- 
cil took his office. He is Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, world-famous pianist. Pad- 
erewski, who is 70, was premier of Po- 
land in 1919. Later he resigned, and 
devoted all his time to music. 

Standing before the Council in Paris, 
President Paderewski said last week: 
“We shall deliver Poland from captivity 


and restore her from ruins.” 
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Dies Committee 
to Continue its Work 


The House of Representatives voted 
by 345 to 21 to have the Dies Commit- 
tee continue its investigation of organ- 
izations and people suspected of carry- 
ing on “un-American activities.” 

The Dies Committee takes its name 
from its chairman, Representative Mar- 
tin Dies of Texas. 


Many persons have criticized the 
Dies Committee because they say it has 
“smeared” the names of innocent per- 
sons. By this they mean that the Dies 
Committee has accused American citi- 
zens of being Communists, or friends 
of Communists, without making a thor- 
ough investigation into the facts. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is one who has eriticized 
the committee for this reason. 

Many other persons believe that the 
Dies Committee has done so much good 
that the committee’s faults are small 
by comparison. 

The committee’s questioning of Earl 


Browder, head of the Communist P. 
of the United States, led to Browder's 
arrest and imprisonment. The charge 
against him was that he told an un- 
truth in filling out his application for a 
passport. 

Browder was sentenced to four years 
in prison and fined $2,500. 


SEVEN QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover 
points not included in the “Following the 
Headlines” scoring test below. 

1, Explain the meaning of the word 
Balkan. 

2. What three nations are demanding 
territory from Rumania? 

3. Where is Albania? Why is it no longer 
called a Balkan nation? 

4. Tell the details of the story of the 
seizure of the City of Flint by the German 
pocket battleship. 

5. Tell why American feeling is strong 
against the Japanese government at present, 

6. At the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy four suggestions 
were made to help American children and 
their families. What were these suggestions? 

7. What criticism has been made of the 
Dies Committee? 





Polar region. 


(Score 5 points each. Total 30). 
2 8 


1 


co-operation? 


(Score 15 points). 


(Score 10 points each. Total 30). 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How elose can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on opposite page. Don’t look now! 


1, THE WEATHER (Picture and caption on page 2) 
Check the right answer to the following statement: (Score 15 points)— 
The weather made important news last week because (a) it was so 
warm in New York that a million people went bathing at Coney Island; 
(b) cold and snowstorms struck the whole Southern United States, caus- 
ing heavy damage to crops; (c) Admiral Byrd reported he will have no 
more hard winters, because he is sprinkling coal dust over the South 


2. THE BALKANS (Article on page 3) 


Name the six nations known as the Balkans: 


Name the two Balkan nations that are not members of the Balkan 
Entente? (Score 5 points each. Total 10). 


What 3-letter word explains why Germany is so eager to have Rumania’s 


3. CITY OF FLINT (Article on page 4) 
Mark each of the following statements T (for true). or F (for false). 


The City of Flint was torpedoed by a German pocket battleship. 

The City of Flint had in her cargo oil and steel and she was headed 
for English, Irish, and Scottish ports. 

The German prize crew returned the City of Flint to the American crew 


because none of the Germans could speak English. 
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Mes ohontsts 
My Score 
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My Score...........c0.<: 


My Total Score.............. 
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Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Exercise 17 


Reading Between the Lines 


N excellent test of how well 
A you understand what you read 

is the between-the-lines test. 
This test makes you draw conclu- 
sions from what you read. It checks 
on your understanding by the ac- 
curacy of your conclusions. It re- 
ceives its name from the fact that it 
calls attention to implied meanings 
which can be found “between-the- 
lines,” but which are not stated. In 
other words, it deals with things 
which are expressed indirectly, and 
which cannot be found in the actual 
words. 


Try this test, based upon Bambi's 
Children, a magnificent animal story 
by Felix Salten. Turn to page 8, 
Read Bambi Children carefully, 
noting all details which you consider 
important as you go. Then answer 
the questions below. Do not turn 
back to the story until you have at- 
tempted all of the questions. 


Write the letter corresponding to 
your choice in the space provided, 


e-.-1. The saddest time of the year 
for the forest animals was— 


(a) Christmas; (b) Spring; 
(c) Winter; (d) Summer. 


That was the saddest time of 
year because—(a) then food 
was scarcest and many died of 
hunger; (b) then bitter cold 
caused many to freeze to death; 
(c) then hunters came to the 


——————___ 


‘DON’T BE 
DOPEY 


This is the title of a booklet which 








you can obtain free — ask your 








Gym Instructor for a copy. 











“Don't be Dopey” contains im- 





portant health rules that are en- 
dorsed by famous coaches and 
trainers everywhere. Be sure to ask 


for your copy today! 
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forest and killed many; (d) 
then they shed their furs be- 
cause of the extreme heat. 


The gamekeeper thought Gurri 
was important because—(a) 
Bambi’s tracks showed the ani- 
mals were coming for her; (b) 
she was practising to jump over 
the fence; (c) she had a very 
aristocratic appearance; (d) 
she was the daughter of the 
leader of all deer in the forest. 


....4. Bambi took his family near the 
gamekeeper’s lodge because— 
(a) no one would look for them 
there; (b) the gamekeeper 
would protect them; (c) that 
place was haunted; (d) it was 
far away from the hunters. 


Geno could not walk because 
—(a) he was numb from cold 
and stiff from immobility; (b) 
a fox had bitten his shoulder; 
(c) he was shot in the chest; 
(d) he was frightened by the 


noise of the hunters. 


With whom did the pheasant 
have an appointment? (a) with 
other birds who were going to 
migrate South; (b) with Bam- 
bi; (c) with the gamekeeper; 
(d) with death. 


«+..% Why did the pheasant keep his 
appointment? (a) he had been 
shot; (b) he was disillusioned 
about life; (c) he obeyed the 
law of the forest; (d) he was 
Bambi's friend. 


To what does the phrase “the 
great migration” refer? (a) the 
annual flight of migratory birds; 
(b) death; (c) birth; (d) the 


hunting season. 


..9. What did the hare mean when 
it said, “He didn’t understand?” 
(a) the hunter didn’t know he 
was Bambi's friend; (b) Bambi 
was a leader to the animals, 
but not to the hunters; (c) the 
hare couldn’t speak to men; 
(d) the hunters were too cruel 
to spare any animal. 


Why do birds have pride? (a) 
because they can soar above all 
creatures on earth; (b) because 
they are foolish; (c) because 
of instinct; (d) because they 
travel far and wide. 


re 


Read the story over after you have 
finished the questions. Can you find 
the answers between-the-lines? 
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New Film 


The Grapes of Wrath (20th Century- 
Fox). This is the story of a family 
named Joad, who are sharecroppers in 
the Dust Bowl region. They are forced 
to leave their farm by a company which 
intends to farm the land on a big, 
wholesale basis. 

The Joads pile into their jalopy and 
start out for California. Pa Joad has 


“een told that there are plenty of jobs 


there, with high wages. The Joads have 
heard that all the people of California 
live in white houses near orange groves. 
It sounds like paradise to the Joads. 

After many hardships on the road, 
the Joads arrive in California. There 
they find that hundreds of thousands 
of other poor farmers from the Dust 
Bowl are already there, looking for work 
on the fruit and vegetable farms, There 
are not enough jobs to go around. And 
the work is seasonal. The workers move 
from one farm to another in their jalop- 
ies. There is no place they can call 
home. 

This is a very serious film. It deals 
with a big social problem. Some people 

say that these problems should not be 
presented in the movies. 

Others say that the movies, like news- 
papers, magazines and the radio, should 
be free to deal with the serious prob- 
lems of our country. 


Following the Headlines 


Key to Test on opposite page 
1. b. 


2. Turkey, Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia. 
Hungary and Bulgaria. 
OIL 


3.F, T, F. 


make faster progress 








Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 
greater—and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you'll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 
the outstanding choice of so many successful 
professional players. 

Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today 
sure for FREE Catalog, naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy payments. 


sang INSTRUMENT CO. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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Secret of the Stone 


An explorer, while seeking buried treasure in an ancient castle, 
discovered a round stone block, like the one,in the diagram below, 
set in the floor of the courtyard. Carved on the block were four 
circles, one within the other, and in each circle mysterious letters 
The explorer felt sure that these let- 
ters contained the clue to the hidden treasure. Sure enough, 
they did! The explorer found the clue by selecting a certain 
letter and skipping every other letter as he read around each 
circle. Every circle contained a line of a short verse which told 
him exactly where to look for the treasure. You can find the 
verse, too, if you will figure out the right letter to begin with in 
each circle, and then just read around, making sure to skip every 
other letter. Now, what's the verse? 


Not A Leg To Stand On 


How long is your memory? The riddle in verse below has been 
taken from a Mother Goose nursery rhyme book, but finding the 
answer to it isn’t child’s play. Do you know what the riddle means? 


Two legs sat upon three legs, 

With one leg in his lap 

In came four legs 

And ran away with one leg 

Up jumped two legs, 

Caught up three legs, 

Threw it after four legs, 

And made him bring back one leg, 





4K FORM THREE SQUARES WITH (2 
MATCHES, NOW TAKE AWAY TWO 
AND LEAVE TWO— 


—==7 














Four Little Words 


The following sentence con- 
tains four different words 
which all have the same 
letters. 

The stupid old gander 
ranged from the garden to the 
danger of his life. 





Breaking the Bank 


Since the first of the year, 
Johnny has been saving his 
money. The other day he de- 
cided to open his bank and 
find out how much money he 
had. There were exactly one 
hundred coins inside, and 
when he counted the money, it 
came to $5.00. How many 
dimes, pennies, and half dol- 
lars did Johnny have? 





The Hand Is Quicker 





For this trick, you'll need 
two thimbles and a loose cuff. 
Then gather your friends 
around, and amaze them by 
throwing a thimble into the air, 
and catching it on your fore- 
finger. That's what you'll ap- 
pear to be doing, anyway! 
What actually happens is that 
the thimble you tos$ into the 
air is caught in your cuff, and 
the second thimble (which has 
been concealed between your 
thumb and forefinger all the 
time) is quickly slipped onto 
the forefinger. 





Word Ladder 

Ever play WORD LAD- 
DER? Each rung of the ladder 
consists of a three-letter word. 
You are given the first and last 
rungs, and asked to fill in the 
others. For example, — 
the first rung is THE and the 
bottom rung is WET. To make 
your next-to-the-top rung, 
strike off the first letter of 
THE, which will give you HE. 
Now add another letter to the 
end of HE to make it a three- 
letter word, and so on down to 
the bottom rung. Your word 
ladder might look like thiss 


THE 
HER 
ERA 
RAW 
AWE 
WET 


—_— 


Last Week's Answers 


For Art's Sake. CARPET, cat, 
peer, card, ear, cart, rat. 

No Nonsense About It. 

Tell me not, in mournful aum- 
bers, 

Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that 
slumbers, 

And things are not what they 


seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal! 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


D 





Cc id 


How Old is He? 42. 
Riddle in Rhyme. A river. 





om, & BLOWING AN EGG OUT OF A SHALLOW 
CuP iS EASY - IF YOU KNOW HOw. 
JUGGLE THE EGG OVER TO ONESIDE 
OF THE CUP, THEN BLOW DIRECTLY 
INTO THAT PART OF THE CONTAINER 
NOT FILLED BY THE EGG 


























TW 


PUT TWO DRINKING GLASSES ON THE TABLE, A FEW INCHES 
APART, AND ON TOP OF THEM PLACE A SHEET OF WRITING PAPER. 
THEN ASK A FRIEND TO PLACE ANOTHER GLASS ON TOP OF THE 
PAPER WITHOUT CAUSING THE PAPER TO GIVE WAY. THIS WILL 
BE FOUND TO BE IMPOSSIBLE UNTIL YOU SHOW HOW IT IS DONE. 
THE PAPER BRIDGE IS MADE STRONG ENOUGH TO SUPPORT THE 
THIRD GLASS BY PLEATING IT AS SHOWN IN FIG. 2. 
































ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 
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